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PROTEST SLAVE LABOR CONTRACT 


— For Decent Old Age Pension Demand For Represents canada I MIMigrants 
Good Homes ToGet $1.20 
“ Propaganda ” Out of Pay 


H > 
owe says separate home for Pui rsh: eile Grovsht- “by 


every family is “pure ‘ 
speach les y Liberal M.P. to work in 
textile factory 


ANSWERS C.C.F. MUST PAY $500 FARE 


OTTAWA, (CPA) — Canadian 
housing policy which would seek to 
ensure ‘‘a separate home in a good 
neighborhood for every family 
who desires to have one’’, was 
condemned by Reconstructi-- ~ 
ister Howe as “pure 
simply prone- 
ly av’ 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—Polish 
girls to run the textile looms 
at St. George, Quebec, will 
have to live on $1.20 a week, 
plus board, until they have 
paid back the cost of trans- 
portation from displaced 
persons camps in Germany, 

according to information 
bo from the Minister of Labor, 
Humphrey Mitchell. On Mon- 
van \0. ~. ™®* day this week, M. J. Coldwell 
pe BEN Pressed for the facts on the 
2 ote , no wecial government concession 

ee wy the Liberal M.P. and mill- 

#7300 ‘“vner, Ludger Dionne, who 
WWols been allowed to bring 100 
rkers from Europe. 
eekly: oftid Dionne in a letter to the 
wer rs r Department, released at Mr. 


eee Se GLADYS STRUM 


C.C.F. National Leader M. J. Coldwell, backed by a 20-pound petition 
containing 256,283 names, fights for a bigger pension for Canada’s 
aged—a social measure which originated throuzh the effarts af the \ 
C.C.F. founder, J. S. Woodsworth. Standing is A. F Plouffe, clerk of 
the House of Commons staff. The petition which snowballed across ‘ 
the country during the spring months asks the dominion parliament ' 


for pensions of $50 a month at age 65, without the means test, and \ ae jn ° comme 
with additional cost-of-living, invalidity, medical, dental, optical ‘ yn ond ro 01 P 
and hospital benefits. \ C.F: 1 


e@ i MGIT. —Mrs. Gladys Strum 

a ’ 
xne eo \ one nwnly woman member of 
n PEOP ahmen"’y will keynote the 1947 


SERSONAL]|WONTT GRANT VOTE! 


os 
year-o or te. ocialist convention this 
T0 18 YE AR 0 L DS all ha qke _ontembe n ?° mane 7. Mrs. Strum will 
STUFF - ring fo con - yow"h nos? cov litical Action for the 
; OTTAWA, (CPA)—An amend- | Halifax cae vY gre ‘onvention rally Sat- | 
ment to lower the voting age to 18 | ination 4 ag un ‘8 we 3 xpe : 
E E R |—a reform actively urged by|mess In I, ying 3 mn: a, \n convention will 
> ° ; CCYM conventions for some years postponent aug? 5 ynk * iblic symposium on 
past—aroused lively debate in the | ditions” 0, x yantet Ss W"ects for Progres- 


A : ¢ Yn 
The first time I was in Montreal | House of Commons election com- cautious sh 401) 1s or -alecants are: Arthur 


with enough time on my hands to|Mittee here but was outvoted by ‘safe” cand of renee ent ayue chairman of the 
get around, I decided to see as|Nine Liberals and Conservatives | Some opposit, a) : stan ay snot aeme™ for Democratic 
much of the city as I could. I told| With three C.C.F. committee mem- machine final, unici? ! * a itsel der cheer ve Be ov yernd president of 
the doorman at the hotel what I| bers voting in favor. The electic . ery ae ancipre® < ation of Teach- 
wanted to do and he said, “I| E. B. McKay (C.C.F., Weyburn) eee jl nist’ prenmen™ as KemDet J02 the 
know the very man for you to get,| urged the lowering of the voting nae ibs e ti ov saan a wiv ommittee of. 
he has his own cab and he knows| age, pointing out that young men ae ne bb 0h cnrist!® yy 2 wis at Commit- 
every inch of Montreal’. So next|of 18 voted when in the armed |* ean ie Gre ce com ghey UN 10 ania 
morning a little French chap with] services. ‘Young people are more ee maa i e\ ne chin". yon V n0F ga, C aw- 
a twinkle in his eye and a friendly | mentally mature than they were phe Seek i EIS Ol > ee yre 86 tr of the 


‘ : ri . e@ eit t en , yer 
lilt to his quaint but entirely ade-| 40, 30 or 20 years ago,” he said. with a battery gos? of ty ase ¥° very re'mittee of 


, ; known _ speakers t 0 ane yer? », EXSY yohn Safran, 
hee ge ae mee around eh Young people ought to have} and Gael auchewal ROE. one oe “ m wee A eere® ee erebary of the Michi- 
is car. y eee : % 
him sae eerste ‘oer tondy. same share in ores our | speak here for H. L. worse” ject? : en\ gut fe Mf Churchmen’s Study and Action 
! ; : *| peacetime program, for if present | —W_—_— che yee nee : ctio® aes —~ Fellowship; and Sam Silverstein 
ndeed, it appeared that it was a policies lead to war again youth + ilar e- oo : , 
Sos : > £ > : = gi pec const* Michigan member of the national 
mission entirely to his liking, and] will be called upon to fight in the (ind tT board of directors of the Work- 
not just because it would be a good] front lines, Mr. McKay said vegan wae ate (CH ewe nce aes teh gt 
f : : : vt fines, . ; . pout men’s Circle and chairman of the 
are. He was a bit of a philoso As Safe In Peace er 


Pher, was my loquacious little taxation committee of the Detroit 


guide, and it took scant prompting|. | Vemocracy is as safe in their 5 Lawyers’ Guild. 
on my part to get his comment on hands in peace as it was in war. Fraternal delegates who will at- 
the various sections of the city| heir idealism is needed more than _ = tend the convention include Mor- 


through which-we passed. It was|€Ver In this modern world,” he con- den Lazarus, provincial secretary 
his idea that we should start with | tended. ——— face policy was ‘‘on the record’’}of the Ontario C.C.F., representa- 
the worst and end up with the best. Mr. McKay drew attention toa! Step in after government | after Stanley Knowles (C.C.F.,/ tives of the Windsor C.C.F., and 


And that, in Montreal, represents| recent Ontario Liberal resolution 
the two economic and social poles | favoring the 18-year-old vote. Odd- 
—utter poverty and lavish wealth.| ly, though the Ontario party lead- 
If you want to sce the worst slums| ers seemed to think young voters 
in Canada, or maybe on this con- might help them oust Drew from 


builds up main (TCA) Winnipeg North Centre) succeeded roan Hie aster AN branches of 
route to profitable in getting before the Commons his | the Workmen’s Circle and a num- 
basi amendment to the Aeronautics Act | ber of other fraternal and labor 
GSis which would set a specific date for | organizations. 
renner cancellation of the charters for 53 
tinent, they’re in ontre and|the Ontario legislature, federal HOWE REVERSES POLICY orivately-owned air lines. 
y’re M al, g& F 


my little driver that day was de-| Liberal leaders were less sure aR ESS In reply to Knowle’s contention Premier Douglas To 
termined that I should see them all, |that a eross-country count of young By DORIS FRENCH that these charters ought to be Sneak AtC al ease 
eh people would rogister approval of OTTAWA, (CPA) — Canadian | cancelled now, in accordance with »P poe a .=4 y 
. ' ‘ey Yeaific Aieli - sont; car ant’s opoler. . ° 

This siperishes scan inne wind the present Ottaw ana ante , Sica reap ele. as io Ee hag nme ee is ee Cc. Tc. F&F. Convention 
all tlie: tine Iwas roading Gabriols |; A Liberal member from Well- control the seven great secondary | D. owe, minis er of reconstruc- ; bone 
le Roy's ndmirable novel, “The. Tiv ington South, RK. Ww. Gladstone, air lines leading into Canada’s | tion, replied: Calgary C..C, FL Provincia 
Flute’, bts gaititn: duc te Saint feared the trond might carry into north, and will remain under con- a Escape Clause Constituency Association con- 
Heiiet: Ac dinteier of Foundelse-and municipal cloctions and high school trol of the Canadian Pacific Rail- “The purpose of your amend-j] vention will be held on Satur- 
lettoriou. wkd: eed. gale aa students of 18 would be voting for} way despite the government $s an- mont has been accomplished. The] day, June 14, with Pramier T. 
itsered “betwen: eallway- tncle their trustees, nounced _ decision, in 194-8, to} 58 licenses have been cancelled, Cc, Dougles of Saskatchewan 
and the Lachine Canal 4 looked McKay pointed out that Alberta} check this monopolistic hold on] and re-issued undor Clause 12 of addressing a banquet meeting in 
achine Canal, and looked) has a provincial franchise at 19,]Canada’s transportation system. the Aeronautics Xet.” the evening, time and place to 


(Continund on page 8) and Saskatchewan at 18, The foderal government's about | (Continued on page 8S) be announced later. 
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farmers in Saskatchewan 
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Government Celebrates 3rd Anniversary 


and you will have a... people’s 


EKLY 


government in five years. 


Saskatchewan Calls on Ottawa 
0 Implement Social Security Promises 


June 15, 1944, will stand as an historic milestone in the annals of Canada—the day upon which a huge wave of pro- 
gressive public sentiment in Saskatchewan swept into power the first C.C.F. government. Of the 51 seats contested, the 
C.C.F. won 46—almost all with substantial majorities. The other five seats were won by Liberals by small margins. 
Saskatchewan has taken the first step toward health insurance by introducing a hospitalization program in the hope 
that the federal government would sooner or later be prepared to underwrite 60% of the cost and thus enable Saskat- 


chewan to add medical, dental and other health services to the hospitalization now being provided. 


Premier Douglas 


declares the time has now arrived for the federa! government to implement the social security measures which it 
promised a year and a half ago. 


TTAWA cannot for- 

66 ever make Ontario 

an’ Quebee an excuse 

for their inertia and 

indecision," said) Premier TT. C. 

Douglas in a recent radio address. 

dealing with social — security 

measures once outlined by the 

federal government but net pro- 

vided for in the tax agreements 
with the various provinces. 

“Six provinces have indicated 
their willingness to proceed. It is 
possible that a seventh province 
is, about to do the same. The 
time has come for the federal gov- 
ernment to assume the initiative 
and to give some leadership to 
those who are willing to follow,” 
continued the premier. 

Other extracts from his address 
follow: 


Last week T returned from 
Ottawa, where T spent several 
days in consultation with various 
members of the federal govern- 
ment inoa vain endeavor to have 
them implement the social se- 
curity: measures which they pro- 
posed a year and a half ago. I 
am sorry that T cannot report to 
you anything very favorable. In- 
dications are that until all of the 
provinces have signed a do- 
minion-provineial tax agreement, 
the federal government is unwill- 
ing to take even the first steps 
toward introducing some of the 
social security measures so greatly 
needed throughout) Canada. 

Require New Deal 

Porhaps it would be just as well 
for me to review briefly why oa 
dominion - provincial — conference 
Was Recossnry, 

As everyone knows, the British 
North America Act > makes the 
municipalities and the provinces 
responsible for looking after the 
sick, the aged, the needy and the 
unemployed. Yo the Fathers of 
Confederation, living as they did 
in a pioneer economy, they were 
not very pressing problems. Con- 
sequently, although they gave 
these responsibilities to the pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, 
they overlooked the trifling matter 
of giving them any sources of 
revenue by which they might. dis- 
charge these responsibilities. 

For the last 30 years it. has 
been increasingiy apparent that 


000,000 per year. 


the municipal and provincial gov- 
ernments could not carry these 
burdens much longer and the fed- 
eral government has had to assist 
in one way or another, This was 
especially true during the  de- 
pression. 
The First Conference 

In the late thirties, the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission investigated the 
whole question of dominion-pro- 
vincial relations and presented to 
the people of Canada a series of 
very excellent recommendations. 
Unfortunately, the dominion-pro- 
vincial conference called to con- 
sider these recommendations fail- 
ed completely when three of the 
provincial premiers walked out of 
the conference. During the war 
the whole matter was left in 
abeyance, then a dominion-provin- 
cial conference was called by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King on 
August 5, 1945, 

At this conference the federal 
government made certain definite 
proposals. The first was that the 
provinces should agree to re- 
linquish their right to colleet cor- 
poration, income and inheritance 
taxes in return for which the fed- 


eral government would pf&y to each 


province an annual cash subsidy, 
which in Saskatchewan’s — case 
amounts to something over $15,- 
This proposal | 
was particularly acceptable to the 
“have-not” provinces like our own 
because for years we had_ seen 
large corporations such as banks, 
insurance companies, mortgage 
companies, oil companies and farm 
implement companies — earning 
large amounts of money from 
doing business in our province; 
but because their head offices 
were located in Ontario or Que- 
bee they paid their taxes, not in 
the province which they made 
their money, but in the province 
where their head office happened 
to be located. 

Under the federal government's 
proposal, the taxes from these 
various corporations who do busi- 
ness all over Canada would be col- 
lected by the federal government 
into a central poo! aiid part of this 
tax revenue would be reallocated 
to each province on a more or less 
equitable basis. 

Unemployment Problem 

However, the federal yovern- 


FOR THE BEST BUYS 
Outfit the Entire Family for Summer 
at the A. & N. 


New summer merchandise arriving dally, 


authentically 


including 


aetyled ladies’ 


wenr- distinctively tailored mensxwear—— 


quality merchandise 
Make budget 


‘A PLAIN STORE FOR PLAIN PEOPLE” 


dollars go 
shopping at the Army & Navy. 


Yor all the farnily. 
further by 


ES LIMITED 


vincial 


ment’s proposals of August, 1945, 
went much further than a mere 
cash subsidy. They agreed that 
if the provinces would surrender 
the fields of taxation already men- 
tioned, they in turn would assume 
certain responsibilities which have 
hitherto belonged to the provin- 
cial governments. They suggest- 
ed, for instance, that they would 
be prepared to accept full respon- 
sibility for all able-bodied unem- 
ployed persons, leaving to the 
provinces the responsibility of 
looking after: the unemployable 
and physically incapacitated. 

They also suggested that they 
would assume the cost of old are 
pensions for all persons over 70 
years of age without a means test 
and further, that they would pay 
half the cost of an old age pension 
with a means test to those between 
65 and 70, provided the province 
would pay the other half of the 
cost of looking after this group. In 
addition, Ottawa agreed to pay 60 
percent of the cost of a complete 
health insurance program provided 
that the provinces would collect 
the other 40 percent and would 
pay the administration costs of 
such a program. 

Investment Program 


Perhaps the most important and 
the least understood of the fed- 
eral government’s proposals was 
that they were prepared to embark 
upon a program of public invest- 
ment. They recognized that fol- 
lowing the period of artificial 
prosperity produced by the war, 
Canada would face the possibility 
of future economic depressions. 

Their proposal was that the pro- 
Vinces and municipalities would be 
given planning grants enabling 
them to prepare blueprints and 
specifications for socially useful 
undertakings which could be held 
in abeyance unti! unemployment 
began to manifest itself. 

Unemployment was to be taken 
as an indication that there was a 
lack of purchasing power and con- 
sequently public works of all sorts 
were to be immediately launched 
in order to put people to work 
and to give them the purchasing 
power necessary to prevent an- 
other depression with all that that 
means in terms of human suffer- 
ing and frustration. ; 

I think everyone knows the 
story from there on. 

Still Unsolved 

What is of concern to every 
citizen of this province, and in- 
deed of the entire dominion, is 
that the basic problems for which 
the conference was called are stil} 
iying unsolved. J need hardly ree 
mind you that the proklem of who 
if responsible for the unemployed 
has not been dealt with’ end that 
if unemployment begins to haant 
thix country the responsibility 
under our, constitution still lies 
withe the municipalities and pro- 
government whose finan- 


cial resources will not even begin 
to permit them to care for the 
unemployed. 

Old Age Pensions 


For 18 months the problem of 
the old age pensioners has been 
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A large number of people between 
65 and 70 are still unable to 
qualify for a pension until the feq. 
eral and provincial governments 
come to Some, agreement. The 
same is true of a health -insurance 
program. 

In this province we took the first 
step toward health insurance by 
introducing our hospitalization 
program in the hope that the feq. 
eral government sooner .or lJatey 
would be prepared to underwrite 


-60 percent of the cost and thus 


enable us to add medical, dental] 
and other health services to the 
hospitalization now being pro- 
vided. 


No Public Investment 

Perhaps the most serious aspect 
of this whole matter is that no 
steps are being taken to imple. 
ment the policy of public invest. 
ment. 

At the present time unemploy. 
ment is not a problem except in 
isolated areas in various parts of 
Canada. However, the art of rov- 
ernment does not consist in merely 
tackling problems when they arise: 
it consists in foresecing problems 
and if possible, preventing éertain 
undesirabie situations from mat. 
erializing. 

It is not my duty to place the 
blame upon any government or 
group of governments for the 
failure of the dominion-provincial 
conference, but it is my duty to 
point out that we are losing 
valuable time and that we are 
playing fast and laose with the 
happiness and welfare of millions 
of people. It is my duty to say 
publicly what I have alreads said 
to the members of the federal euv- 
ernment, namely, that they have 
a responsibility to give leadership 
at this time rather than to sit idly 


awaiting some decision and so far| by waiting, like Micawber, for 
no decision has been forthcoming. ' something to turn up. 


5 Minutes With the CCF 


Radio Address by Elmer E. Roper, M.L.A. 
Provincial Leader 


IGURES just released 
Ottawa show that Canada has 


spent twenty billion dollars— 


twenty thousand million—on 
the war. Every Canadian should 
write those figures down now and 
keep them somewhere safe so they 
can be referred to later on. 


Back in 1936 there was a reso- 
lution before the Canadian House 
of Commons. It made the simple 
proposal that Canada’s unemploy- 
ed should be put to work produc- 
ing the things they and the rest 
of the people of Canada needed 
so badly at that time. The chief 
spokesman for the government was 
the then minister of labor, the late 
Hon. Norman Rogers. Now Mr. 
Rogers was a humane kind of man. 
Most people believed him when he 
said he was anxious to do some- 
thing for the unemployed and for 
the million people who were living 
on the relief dole. But, he said, 
the proposal in the resolution was 
impossible. It couldn’t be carried 
out, he said, without some form of 
socialism. It was financially im- 
possible because it would cost the 
colossal sum of three hundred 
million dollars. Such an expendi- 
ture was, he said, far beyond the 
powers of the Canadian economy. 
Three hundred million dollars! 

66 Times as Much 


But three years later we started 
to spend for war, and in six years 
we spent twenty thausand million 
dollars—or sixty-six times as much 
as the figure which Mr. Rogers said 
was impossible. It reminds me of 
the slogan our American friends 
used during the war: “We do the 
possible right away—the impos- 
sible takes a little longer.” Well, 
we didn’t do the impossible, We 
just did the thing which unimagina- 
tive politicians and induatrigliata 
and financiers had said wag im- 
passible, 


Full Production . 
How did we do it?- Not by the 


chaotic, uncontrolled, unplen ned, 


undirected economic — anarchy 
which some people call “free 
private enterprise’. We- did it 


by the nation assuming direction 
of the nation’s economy to assure 
full, unresgricéed production, Ther 
the ‘nation distributed the pro@uct 


in) it was most needed. In short, the 


government of Canada, to meet the 
crisis of war, did what some of us 
had urged it to do to meet the 
crisis of unemployment and de- 
pression. It took sufficient control 
of the nation’s economy to order 
full speed ahead in every branch 
of production. 

And what was the result? The 
result was that we almost trebled 
our national production. And it 
didn’t pile up in warehouses or on 
store shelves. It was used up. 
About half of it we used for war. 
The other half we used in, Can- 
ada, providing ourselves with the 
highest standard of living in our 
history, and building up inereased 
capital assets for Canadian cor- 
porations. The period of World 
War II will be remembered in Can- 
ada as the period when we pro- 
duced more for our own use than 
ever before, and in addition spent 
an average of nearly four billion 
dollars per year on war. 

- Twenty Billion Dollars 

I said at the beginning that we 
should keep in the back of our 
minds, and never forget, that 
twenty thousand million dollars we 
spent for war. Because, unless you 
elect a government which believes 
in directing our national economy 
in peace as we were compelled to 
do in war, you'll have reasen to 
think of that twenty billion doliars. 
You’ll think of it when unemploy- 
ment becomes a problem again. 
For it will become a problem. By 
its very nature, our economy, be- 
cause it distributes to producers 
less than the value of what they 
produce, piles up surpluses. And 
when surpluses pile up because the 
people have too small an income 
with which to buy them, factories 
close down, there in a slump in 
farm prices, and we go into the 
economic tailspin we call a de- 
pression. In war there is no surplus 
becaune the nation uses it for war: 
And when depression-comes agails 
as it surely will unless you elect 
a C.C.P. government, and you ask 
the govefnment to pac the ean 
employed to wérk producing: useful 
things—they’ll ask you ‘where is 
‘he money to come from?” And 
then you'll remember the twenty 
thousand million dollarsespenb on 


where in the interests of the nation|war. 
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/ The People Speak 
Letters to the editor may be published under .a pseudonym, 

but in each case the name and address of the writer must be 

#) #orwarded to the editor as evidence of good faith. The People’s 
Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expressed by 
correspondents and will not publish any letters exceeding 


PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


-of democracy 


250 words 


S.C. WON’T EXFLAIN 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: The way things are happen- 
ing with the moribund Social 
Credit Government, one has diffi- 
culty in keeping up with events. It 
now comes to light, that there is 
an hotel keeping cabinet minister, 
who takes an unlicensed interest in 
licensed premises, without which it 
seems no hotel can function satis- 
factorily, although no one has ever 
explained why. Whether this cabi- 
net minister believes in mixed 


CAPITALISTS AND SPARROWS 


A few days ago I had the 
privilege of hearing Wm. Irvine, 
M.P. for Cariboo, B.C., on the 
subject, ‘Foreign Policy’. During 
the inevitable question period 
somebody asked Bill: “Can both 
socialism and capitalism survive 
in modern society?”’ It was too 


close to midnight for Bill to| drinking or not, one thing is cer- 
answer this question properly,|tain he must have mixed his 
and it was “tabled” for some| drinks, to pull off what he alleged- 


ly did in the legislature. However, 
trom what one can gather from 
the whole, the cabinet ministers 
have now reached such a point in 
the confidence of the public, that 
no explanations are any longer 
necessary to His Majesty’s loyal 
opposition, who, until the Social 
Crediters brought in a new type of 
government, were supposed to have 
some reason for their presence in 
the legislature. If the King gov- 
ernment were to institute this new 
type of proceedings, and refuse to 
answer questions from the opposi- 
tion, and especially the section who 
are supposed to be Social Crediters, 
they would be highly pleased, and 
immediately swing their support to 
the Liberals, instead of the Con- 
servatives, as they are now doing, 
and who are His Majesty’s loyal 
opposition at Ottawa. It has now 
become evident, that the Social 
Credit functioneers, have accumu- 
lated so much that needs explain- 
ing, that they have to refuse to 
answer any questions, on the 
principle of safety first. _ 

Within the government, this 
method of not answering embar- 
rassing questions was very preva- 
lent, and as a civil servant, I had 
the opportunity of observing how 
the cult of avoidance developed 
into a fine art during the Social 
Credit regime. The idea seemed 
to be, that if you never did any- 
thing, you never made a mistake. 
If you were foolish enough to do 
anything, it was invariably wrong, 
although nobody ever seemed able 
to give you specific instructions as 
to what you should do; they were 
always able to find fault, by show- 
ing displeasure, and throwing out 
mysterious hints, but — strictly 
avoiding coming to the point, and 
being specific. Some officials earn- 
ed my everlasting admiration, if 
such a thing was to be possible, for. 
their ability in avoidance. No 
doubt they were chosen as being 
most suitable to function in a void. 


That matters have come to a 
pretty pass, is readily seen, by the 
government discovering it needs a 
Civil Service Commission at this 
late date, although actually, that 
is what any professing Social 
Credit government should have in- 
stituted immediately on assuming 
power, if they believed in what 
they preached. But they did the 
opposite of that, and there are 
many who have not forgotten. One 
will be justified in being very sus- 
picious of this death-bed repent- 
ance, as undoubtedly every vote 
will be needed in the next election, 
and the thousand or so of extra 
civil servants, which this govern- 


other time. However, | think it is 
a suitable subject for this column, 
and, with apologies to Bill, I am 
making my answer now. 


In giving my answer I should 
like to pose another question: Can 
both horse power and motor power 
survive in a modern industrial age? 
We are actually witnessing in our 
generation displacement of horse 
power by mechanical power. We 
observe both horses and motor 
vehicles on our highways and 
farms. We also notice that the 
horse is on the way out—to the 
packing plant. Eventually, I be- 
lieve, for all practical purposes, 
horse power will be displaced by 
mechanical power. The same 
process is taking place with respect 
to capitalism and socialism--and for 
the same good reason: Socialism is 
more acceptable to modern mass 
production. Its planned economy 
for use provides for mass con- 
sumption. Which is too bad for 
capitalists and sparrows, but such 
is the process of evolution in this 
ever-changing world. 


Like the horse and the ox, 
capitalism has served its purpose. 
Accumulation ‘was necessary to 
provide the capital equipment for 
mass production. Private profit 
was the incentive to accumulate 
reserves for expansion and per- 
fection of the machines of pro- 
duction. It was a virtue to accumu- 
late, not to consume. Of course, 
it was a painful and wasteful 
process at that. Planning could 
have made life much easier for 
generations of industrial slaves 
and saved millions of lives in use- 
less conflicts and dissipation. But, 
humanity learns the hard way. The 
effect of this race for private gain 
was to create a wonderful produc- 
tive mechanism, which makes an 
abundance of consumable goods 
available to all members of the 
community. 

Now, the problem is how to dis- 
tribute this abundance for con- 
sumption. Accumulation now be- 
comes a curse. It creates a bottle- 
neck. The system breaks down for 
lack of consumers. Unemployment 
and depressions lead to interna- 
tional conflicts over markets and 
resources. That means war. But 
war has become not only unprofit- 
able but disastrous to society as a 
whole. The means of destruction 
along with means of production 
have become too efficient. 

The very survival of civilization 
and human progress calls now for 
social planning for consumption. 
which conflicts with private profit 
accumulation. That’s why capit- 
alism must go. And capitalists with 
it, even as the sparrows are dis- 
appearing with the horse. Modified 
capitalism can survive for some 
time to come. That depends on the 
capitalists as a class; on_ their 
willingness to conform to the needs 
of the times. Much the same 58 
some monarchies have survived in 
democracies like Sweden, Norway 
or Great Britain. On the other 
hand, there’ are a baker's dozen 
of former: monarchs feeling sorry 
fer themselves. How come? Why 
could not they survive the advent 
and retain tho 
respect and loyalty of their sub- 
jects like she king of England or 
Swedon? Because they would not 
volunteer thoir autocratic power 
to the people. They had to be 
Pushed off their thrones dnto eile. 

Tho same gocs for tha economic 
rOyalists of capitalism. Whore they 


consent to reduce their greed and 
plow back their incomes and for- 
tunes into purchasing power for 
the masses of potential consumers, 
thus preventing depressions and 
wars, they can remain on the 
throne. Will they save themselves? 
1 don’t know. Judging by their 
antics, it looks as if they mean 
to stay put until social forces dis- 
lodge them. 

Il am not suggesting that our 
present-day economic royalists will 
lose their heads, if they fail to 
sigts the economic Magna Charta. 
But, it is significant that today 24 
German industrial magnates are 
on tried for their lives because 
they conspired against humanity 
for private profit, | 


in length. . | 


ment has over the previous gov- 
ernment, make a group of votes 
not to sneezed at,—Yours 
WM. S. WHITE. 
Hammond, B.C. 


URGES C.C.F.’ers TO GET BUSY 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: I note by the last People’s 
Weekly that you got back to Al- 
berta. I hope you are much im- 
proved in health. Now I hate like 
the dickens for anyone to think I 
am handing them advice! Don’t 
overwork, go to bed at night to 


sleep. Forget the C.C.F. until the 
next morning. The late Robert 
Gardner, the leader of our old 
ginger group, wore himself out 


working for farmers and working 
men. Great numbers of them ap- 


preciated his efforts but there were 


a lot of them who stood by the 
river watching him build the boat, 
never lending a hand in the work 
nor contributing one dollar. When 
the boat was built they stepped in 
and rode gently across the river. 
They are just a bunch of cheap 
scabs. 

I hope the C.C.F. gets in at the 
next election at least in the four 
western provinces. As I see it the 
next contest will be the C.C.F. 
versus the Socreds. There will be 
no Liberals or Conservatives. The 
Big Shots are all tickled with the 
Socreds. 

A taunt which has been thrown 
at me many times, if you mention 
the least disparaging word about 
the Socreds, is this. They say, 
“Well, if they are no good how 
come they are elected again and 
again generally with bigger ma- 
jorities.” I explain that by point- 
ing out that they were elected in 
1935 just when the world was pre- 
paring for another war; more 
people were employed so wages 
started to rise, prices for farm 
produce started to rise, and stupid 


people give the Socred government 


full credit for the improvement. 

We can sit around and talk all 
we like about the C.C.F. but it is 
up to everyone who believes in the 
C.C.F. to get out and do his or her 
part and especially on election to 
so to the polling booth and register 
their vote and long before election 
day see that their names are on the 
voters’ list. 

JOHN KEENAN. 
Sullivan Station, B.C. 


LIKES SASKATCHEWAN 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: The people of the Medicine 
Hat district are coming to under- 
stand the value of the Hospitaliza- 
tion benefits given by the Saskat- 
chewan C.C.F. Government. 

Because the Maple Creek hospi- 
tal was destroyed by fire many 
Saskatchewan citizens are now 
coming for treatment to Medicine 
Hat. 

An Alberta woman recently got 
a “check over” that cost her $50.00. 
In the hospital she met a Saskat- 
chewan woman who was getting 
hers for $5.00, and who believed 
that she was getting better atten- 
tion too, because her Government 
was behind her and could be relied 
on to see to it that she received 
full value for the fees that it 
would have to pay. 

And now the Alberta patients 
believe that they are being hurried 
out of the hosvital to make room 
for Saskatchewan patients, for 
whom the hos;ital authorities are 
sure they can collect. their fees 
without delay, and in full. 

Thus this Alberta hospital bene- 
fits by the Saskatchewan C.C.F. 
legislation. Why ot have a C.C.F. 
in Alberta too,, 

Yours, 
J.P. GRIFFIN, 

Macleod, Alberta. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIO 


Phone 21744 
ADAMS RADIO SERVICR 


Rranches at Calgary, Edmenteon, 
Banff ~ 


10418A Jaaper Ave., Edmentan, Alt- 


. By H. ZELLA’: SPENCER 


HE weather has been such 

this past week that I think 

I should be forgiven if I 
refer to the subject which seems 


to be my old favorite. 
The morning after the second 


freeze—not frost—a neighbor who 
has a husband with a diary-like 
memory commented, ‘Yes, every- 
thing was frozen down on June Lst, 
1917.”’ When I was thinking of 
that later, it was not so much the 
date that struck me as the word 
‘Everything’. I began to think 
how the “Everything” for farming 
of that day’s time on the prairie 


gram designed to provide adequate 
distribution of world food-supplies 
in such manner as to avoid sur- 
pluses in’some countries and hun- 
ger in others and which will at the 
same time give the prinsary pro- 
ducers fair returns and security.”’ 
It would seem as though there 
were many changes in farming in 
the thirty years, in possibilities of 
what can be grown, in the manner 
of marketing and of the relation 
between producer and consumer. 
We probably shall not achieve at 
once all that is planned. No doubt 
that will take building up as have 
all other changes. To be sure it 
will mean planning. And we know 
there are those who try to make 


had changed; in a sense farming|a bogey-man out of that as some- 


is almost another story. 


For instance the radio referred | than security. 


to the loss of the sugar-beet in- 
dustry. What about that today 
compared with thirty years ago? 
Then the radio speaker went on 
to comment on the loss to market 
gardeners, and how that industry 
has grown through the years. Ref- 
erence was made to the general 
awareness of the need for more 
“green stuff’? ensure a_ healthy 
diet. In the horticultural division 
our wealth of variety in flowers 


and shrugs has increased manyfold. 


In grain farming hardy varieties 
have been introduced which are 
an asset. Also there has been the 
almost complete change from the 
horse-drawn implements to the 
power driven with all that means 
to the farmer and his wife. 


When it comes to the marketing 
of the grain there have been 
changes as well. The Pool has 
been built up since that time. The 
Grain Exchange which was. all 
powerful and where fortunes were 
made more easily than on the farm 
itself, is out of commission for 
the time at least. And farmers 
have changed their ideas about 
farming still further. Tonight I 
picked up “‘The Western Producer” 
and I shall copy but one paragraph 
which it was stressing: 

“The world’s organized farmers 
meeting in Holland have made it 
unmistakably clear that they want 
and will press for action at the 
international level to implement a 
long-range international food pro- 
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Auto Body and Fender Work 


“We Fix Them Like New” 
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Edmonton 


A. P. GREGORY, Manager 
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Brewery, Flour, Cereal & Soft Drink 
Workers of America No. 314—Meets 
8rd Wedneaday in Labor Hall. Pregd- 
dont, D. O. Roberts, S611 S8rd Avenue, 
Soft Drink Rranch Seeretary. 9987 Soth 
Avenue. phone $8916; Secy.-Treasurer, 

. Flower, 10832 78th Street, phone 
TLIONT. Deliveries Qelexate, J. Lindsay, 
LO764 OSth Street, phone 239941. 


Carpenters & Joiners of Ameri@& Local 
1325, Edmonton, Alta., United Brother- 
hood of—Meets lat and Srd Fridays In 
the Labor Temple. President, W. G. 
Stanton, 12065 94th St.; Fin.-Sec’y., 
L. D, Pollard, 9328 101A Avenue; KeS- 
Sog’'y,, A. Mogridge, Labor Temple; 

rennurer, J. A. S. Smith, 11832 395A 
Street; Business Agent, PP Cragg. 
Labor Temple. 


| FOR LUMBER AND 


thing making for insecurity rather 
But is it not going 
to be inevitable with farming as 
well as with other forms of produc- 
tion? 


Youthful Father: “Our baby is 
beginning to recite ‘Baa, baa black 
sheep, have you any wool?’ ” 

Neighbor: ‘And he’s only eight 
months old?” 

Father: “Well, he doesn’t say all 
of it yet but he’s got as far as the 
‘Baa, baa’.” 
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EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPAR J 
Ph. 21967 10139 96 St. 


Farmers, 
truckers, 
eral hardware 
and trucking 
supplies. 


Pumpa, 
jacks, pipe, 
fittings, 


gen- 
valvea 
feed cookers, tan} 
heaters, farri 
atock tanks madi 
to order, sat 
dia one mandrels,  beltins, 
ehain, wire rope 
sawmill supplies 
Gray Bonney 
tools,general 
hardware and 
plumbing sur 
plies. 


| ALL BUILDING SUPPLIES 
| Call the Lumber Number - 25236 


ARMITAGE-McBAIN LUMBER 


| JASPER AVENUE at 93rd Street, 
| Our Objective - - - YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
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‘LABOR DIRECTORY | 


Look Here ‘for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, etc., 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 
EDMONTON 


Garment Workers of America No. 121, 
Uniged—Meets second Wednesday ir 
each month in -Labor Hall. President 
Perey Willlamson. 9545 L06a Ave. 
Reeormding Seeretary, Alberta Whar 
ton, LISS2 sTrQ Street. 
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Railway Carmen No. (48, Brotherhood 
of—NMeets second Friday of every 
pont in Labor Hall. President. J. 


my 


syund, WSs With Ave: ass x 
Lewla, L141T TSrd St: Fino SS 
Hamilton, 10950 Seth dave. 


Fire Fighters, No. 209, International As. 
sociation ot—Meeta In No. ? Fire Hall 
President, Tom Steele, 9644 108th St. 
Edmonton; Secretary-Treasurer, W. 
Young, Ulla Jasper Ave, Edmonton, 
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E> 
A GREAT THREE YEARS 


Ve THIEY come to the end of three years of service, the 

members of the Saskatchewan C.C.F. government have 
earned from the people of that province the ‘‘well done” that 
should be the reward of good and faithful servants. 

Without any question, it can be said that no other pro- 
vincial government in Canada in three years, or in four times 
that long, has ever done so much to improve the Jot of the 
people who elected them. 

“The province will be ruined,” said the spokesmen for 
Finance when the news of the C.C.I*. victory went over the 
wires in 1944, But today Saskatchewan bonds are selling 
at a higher price than ever before in the history of the 
province, And why not? The credit of the province has been 
restored, Seventy million dollars have been knocked off the 
provincial debt ($37 million in Alberta after twelve years!). 

Sut it is not alone, or chiefly, in finance that Canada’s 
first C.C.F. government has scored a great success. In vastly 
improved social services, particularly in health and educa- 
tion, the progress made has been remarkable. 

in industrial progress, too, there has been a marked 
advance. By taking over the scattered power systems of the 
province and molding them into one efficient provincial 
system the C.C.F. government has doubled the number of 
consumers of electric energy and has built a thougand miles 
of new transmission lines. While doing this, it has reduced 
rates substantially three times .nd has shownma_substantial 
profit for the people into the bargain. 

Saskatchewan has proved that a C.C.F. government can 
govern better than an old party government and through 
health plans and public ownership of public utilities can 
enable the people of a province to get more for the taxes 
they pay. 
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TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 


RITISH Tories claim that the record of progressive legis- 

lation in Britain shows them to have passed most of the 

sort of measures the Liberals have talked about ou the 

hustings. And now they have carried their boast a step further 

by adopting a new program that must have made the ‘‘free 
enterprisers” in Canada turn green. 

“Industrial Report and Workers’ Charter” is the name 
given by the British Conservatives to their new platform. 
And in spite of the fight the Tory members put up in parlia- 
ment over the nationalization of the mines, the railways and 
the Bank of England, they now assure the British people that 
these would not be de-nationalized. 

It is probably true that British Toryism’s somewhat re- 
markable survival has resulted from knowing when to give 
ground, But it looks as if they have given too little and too 
late. Obviously, the measures adopted by the Labor govern- 
ment are giving results which satisfy the British people 
that they are on the right road, They are not likely to jump 
off the vehicle which took them on to that road to ride on 
the old Tory machine now coming along behind. 


CO-OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY __ 


III Great Tennessee Valley project which transformed 

the face of the landscape in that area of the United States 
and harnessed a river to work for the people instead of 
against them, was and is one of the finest examples cf co- 
operation for a social and economic purpose in the history 
of mankind. 

It was co-operation by the people of the Tennessee Valley, 
and the people of the whole United’ States, through their 
government, And that is co-operation as real as co-operation 
brought about through direct action by a group of interested 
persons. 

In Saskatchewan the people whe own motor vehicles are 
co-operating through their government to buy public liability 
and collision insurance protection at about one-fifth of the 
cost of such protection if bought from private insurance 
corporations, The people of Saskatchewan are also co-operat- 
ing, through their own government, to buy hospitalization 
for themselves at a cost which is a mere fraction of what most 


‘families have to pay in the course of a year. -- 


The politicians who are the apologists for something they 
call “free enterprise” are enemies of the very purpose of 
democracy when they attempt to establish in the public 
mind the idea that the government of a province in Canada, 
or of the dominign itself, is something apart from the people. 
Hf we exercise democracy as we should, the gov arnynent 
of a province or the nation is composed of delegates from 
the people to garry out the people’s wishes. That is the con- 
ception which the C.C.P, has of democracy. — 


Says the Wennipeg Grain Exchange in its attack on the 
Canadian Wheat Board: “Farmerg should be of guard 
against invasion of their civil rights... ." They are, brether, 
they are! 
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NEWSPAPER “PROPHETS”! 
The Nation, May 24: 
“It gives this column the utmost 


pleasure to reproduce herewith 
extracts from a long editorial 
which, appeared in the ‘Boston 


Herald’ just 15 years ago next 
week: 
“«‘The Democrats probably re- 


elected President Hoover last night posal—men, 


when they nominated Governor 
Roosevelt. ... They have chosen a 
man who... is deficient in the 
qualities of leadership and states- 
manship, and in character, ability, 
and intellectual impact, to. ..a 
score of other possible candidates, 
including Senator Walsh. 

‘Not since 1896... has the 
party picked a candidate in whom 
the country has so little con- 
fidence. There is nothing in his 
career to justify a classification 
with his predecessors—Judge 
Alton B. Parker, Woodrow Wilson, 
James M. Cox and John W. Davis. 

e of his most ardent supporters 
has said that he has never been 
associated with a man whose public 
career gave so little foundation 
for a speech of praise... . 

“‘Republicans ... think frank- 
ly that he is the weakest candidate 
in the Democratic party... . 

“‘What sort of campaign will 
Governor Roosevelt make? It is 
to be expected that he will have 
more to say about ‘the forgotten 
man’... The chances are that the 
governor will dispense doctrines 
which are dear to the (‘so-calied 
progressives’) and will also woo 
the conservatives. 

“““We doubt that he will have 
the courage ... to make an un- 
compromising fight for his political 
principles, if he has any.’ ” 
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NOT GUILTY 


Hansard, May 22: 

“MR. KNOWLES: 

“1. Were any Canadian citi- 
zens of Japanese racial origin 
who were resident in Canada 
during the period of the war 
with Japan (a) charged with, or 
(b) found guilty of acts of 
sabotage? If so, how many were 
charged and how many were 
found guilty? 

“2, Were any persons of Jap- 
anese racial origin who were not 
Canadian citizens but who were 
resident in Canada during the 
period of the war with Japan 
(a) charged with or (b) found 
guilty of acts of sabotage? If so, 
how many were charged and how 
many were found guilty? 

“MR, ILSLEY: 

“1, (a) Not so far as the 
government is aware. (b) Not so 
far as the government is aware. 

“2. (a) Not so far as the 
government is aware. (b) Not 
so far as the government is 


aware.” 
BEYOND S.C. PALE 


The Social Crediter (England), 
May 17: 

“Mr. Harper Prowse, M.L.A. 
(Alberta), is one ofethe members 
of the Alberta Provincial Legis- 
lature elected by Albertans serv- 
ing in the army and not, as such, 
committed to any political party, 
but he writes a daily column in the 
‘Edmonton Bulletin,’ which, while 
describing itself as independent, 
has generally displayed a ‘Liberal’ 
bias, 

“Mr. Prowse was gently heckled 
in the legislature towards the close 
of the recent session on preparing 
himself to assume the leadership 
of the Liberal party in Alberta— 
at present mere or less defunct. 

“This background to Mr. Prowse 
makes his defence of the secret 
ballot and his obvious annoyance 
that its virtues should be quesgtion- 
ed, ull the more interesting, be- 
cause in Canada, as elsewhere, an 
anonymous electorate has been 
manipulated by High Finance per- 
hupa more effectively under the 
Liberals than unde any other 
party.” _ 
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OTPRINTS - 


A Revolutionary Gospel 
By J. P. GRIFFIN 


‘1“If you lend money to any poor 


man of my people, you must not 

treat him as his creditor, nor must 
you exact interest from him.” 

FEW more observations on 

A the subject of money may 

not be inappropriate here, 

e for of ali the sources of 
wealth which we have at our dis- 

markets, materials, 
machines, minds and money— 
money is the only one that is not 
essential. It is only an expediting 
device by which we accelerate the 
distribution of real wealth. As such 
it plays a useful part in the 
process of production, distribution 
and consumption. 

Finance Capital first appeared in 
modern economics as an advance 
of money made by the silversmiths 
to merchants whose personal sav- 
ings were too small to meet their 
needs. In time, so great was the 
flood of industrial goods placed 
upon the markets, even these ad- 
vances were insufficient, too. In- 
dustry then turned to Bank Loan 
Capital, created out of nothing, 
but based upon the capacity of 
the community to provide goods 
of equal value. The currency thus 
issued has increased in volume 
until nine-tenths of the money in 
circulation, which is functionally 
real, is created hy monopolies sole- 
ly for profit. This means that nine- 
tenths of the power to create the 
life-blood of industry lies in the 
hands of monopoly financiers. 

The C.C.F. has consistently 
maintained that the issuance of 
currency should be under public 
control. In a planned economy 
there would be neither inflation 
nor deflation. The true function 
of money is to move goods through 


production into distribution” ang. 
consumption, and it should neve; 
be used as an obstruction to inter. 
fere with that satisfactory cycle. 
of events. Postage stamps usefully 
illustrate this ideal. When the 
stamp has moved the letter from 
the producer to the consumer jt 
has done its work and is then can. 
celled. So money in the U.S.R.R. 
having performed its task returns 
to the public authority which issued 
it, the debt is cancelled, and the 
bookkeeping costs are borne by the 
government, 

The basis of the illusion cherish- 
ed by the “funny money” theorists 
seems to be that potential wealth 
can be turned into cash before it 
becomes actual, and then distri- 
buted to the people. Upon this con- 
ception turns the whole illusion of 
the need for ‘‘credit’’, for jn 
reality credit can do nothing ore 
than give us permission to use that 
which has already been produced. 
Under public ownership and 
control, production and the right 
of use are one. No nation needs a 
banker’s permit to use its own 
property. 

Monopoly enterprise zives the 
financier dictatorial control over 
people who want a desirable end— 
the distribution of wealth—by 
withholding the means of its 
accomplishment—the circulation 
of money, This again is economic 
sin—“missing the mark”. William 
Temple offered the following sug- 
gestion as a Christian solution for 
our financial problems, namely, 
that the banks: be limited to loan- 
ing what they have on deposit and 


that the issuance of credit be 
placed in the hands of public 
authority. 


The Right to Work 


By J. E. Cook, 


President, Alberta C.C.F. 


F YOU happen to be a farmer 

at this time of year and are 

working at it you are likely to 

rather envy the city dweller 
about sunrise on some of these 
beautiful mornings of this late 
spring. If you are an office 
worker, you will doubtless look 
longingly out the window or door 
brush a weary hand 
across a  wearied 
brow and wish you 
could just be out in 
that lovely Alberta 
day. If you are get- 
ting past the work 
time you may wish 
for both or either of 
these jobs. In any 
event it is much more than likely 
that whatever your station the 
other fellow will have the appear- 
ance of advantage. 

But the fact will be that each 
is a very important unit in eco- 
nomic and social affairs. Work, 
leading to production of goods and 
services, is the basic requirement 
of a world at peace. It is the 
basic requirement to provide a 
world with time and opportunity 
to play. It is the means to ade- 
quacy in living standards, without 
which there can be little of pleas- 
ure or enjoyment, morality or spir- 
itual exhaltation. 

Foundation for Leisure 

Work is the foundation for 
leisure. And leisure is the realm 
of content. And content is a prop- 
er aim of living. 

Capitalism, same of my friends 
contend, did remarkable things for 
people of the, world, But, some- 
how it seems, when results are 
considered, more probable that 
people did remarkable things in 
spite of Capitalism. If you have 
lived a half century in Canada you 
will know of the legend of Paul 
Bunyan and his. blue ox. You may 
have actually had part dn hercu- 
Jean jobs of production. You may 
have seen men “raising” a barn 
of square timbers in Eastern Can. 
ada. You may have seen building 
of railway grades and stecl-laying 
activities. You muy have helped 


to clear brush and break land. And 
you may be able in retrospect to 
recall the strip of forest or bald 
prairie that now is a teeming city. 

You may remember the days 
when energy and average intelli- 
gence offered to each of us hope 
of great reward if used. And most 
of us will remember that it was 
used with abandon but trace step 
by step the economic frustrations; 
we may have cause to rue the lack 
of care of physical strength and 
health. 

“War and Poverty 

We may remember war, pover- 
ty, helplessness and dependency on 
the charity of state or organized 
group where collections from the 
poor made possible the more equit- 
able distribution of poverty. 

We may remember the cleav- 
age growing ever more distinct, be- 
tween those who own, and _ those 
who must sell everything they 
possess, to live, in many cases 
nothing more than the labor of 
their hands. We may remember 
the banding together of the owners 
that there might be more “efficien- 
cy” for greater profit. 

Battleground 

We may remember the conse- 
quent banding together of ihe 
many who thus provided the labor 
on which such profit was built, 
until industry failed to function 
with definite purpose to feed, 
clothe, shelter and provide for all, 
but rather became a battleground 
‘for warring classes, 

We may remember that work 
came to be performed for the cash 
received rather than to . produce 
goods and services, and that 
amount came rapidly to be deter: 
mined by the varying strength of 
such warring classes. 

We may remember that actual 
shooting war on a far away coll 
tinent brought to us comparative. 
calm and peace from viclence of 
strikes and industrial struggle at 
home, because of the basic com- 
mon need of industrial owner and 
non-owner alike to protect his 
right to the Aatural segources of 

(Continued on pago 7) 
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Britain Plans Against© 


PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 


CF Personalities 


Unemployment 


By GORDON CUMMINGS 


UIETLY, without any out-, sumption and exports, supplies of dustry and business of any size. 


ward fuss, Britain is today 
making changes which aim 
to rid her people of one of 
the greatest of world economic 
evils—-mass unemployment. 
Jetween the world wars there 
was rarely a time when less than 
one million British men and women 
were out of work through no fault 
of their own, 

Though the present 
of British workers will 
tirely forget the harshness of those 
twenty uncertain years, with their 
alternating bouts of bad and good 
times, they now look forward to 
the future with a confidence neyer 
before seen in industrial history. 

For in every step it 
takes Britnin’s Government is 
building up its major plan—full 
employment in our time. Con- 
currently, it is expanding its 
social services to such an ex- 
tent as will kill the old terrors 
of unemployment and sickness, 
if they do occur. 


It has no vain hopes of ensuring 
work for all, all the time. But, 
already it is confident it has 
found the way to keep unemploy- 
ment very much in hand and to 
minimize its effects. 


Planning and Hard Work 

Planning coupled with hard 
work. That is the cure. Not a 
hand to mouth affair to cover the 
immediate needs, but long-term 
planning looking far ahead to 
future demands. 

It is democratic planning, with 


veneration 
never 


almost 


and allocation of | 
raw materials, building of new or 
extension of old factories and 
plants, fina nce—are being fitted 
into one givantic plan, which will 
unroll in its orderly sequences. 
| Like every other country, 


labour, supply 


srit- 
eenmtigds, Meeting the vast 
'demand for 
vide work for 
very much varying degrees 
| ferent industries. 


many years, but in 


in dif- 


Soars Into Incalculable 


Four million new homes 

clothes still firmly rationed 

many million articles of furniture 
. hundreds of thousands of motor 


cars on order . roads, schools, 
new factories, bridges ... the tally 
of things wanted soars into the 


incalculable. And on top of that 
Britain needs to sell £100,000,000 
worth of yoods abroad — every 
month, just to live. 

Without the planning brake on, 
some of those needs could be met 
in the matter of a few months— 
at a price and by concentrating 
more than fair shares of labor and 
material on them. The immediate 


needs, once met, however, the 
trades concerned would slump, 
unemployment and chaos would 


| follow. 

Britain is going one very much 
better than that. Needs are being 
balanced by central guidance and 
the fixing of priorities. While 
every industry is up to its needful 


the State in partnership with em- 
ployers and workers. One of its 
most important first steps of 1947 
is the preparation of manpower 
and economic budgets, worked out 
with the help of the trade unions 
and employers’ organizations. 
Between 1919 and 1939 work 
was larpeiy a Patter of chance, 
left mostly to individual industries 
and employers to sort out. There 
was little or no cohesion or central 
guidance and so, to a great extent, 
accident largely determined wheth- 
er a mun worked and if he did, for 
u subsistence wage or less. 
Naturally, manufacturers con- 
centrated on the most profitable 
products and curtailed their output 


capacity, none is thus drawing 
more than its fair share of sup- 
plies. 


Even more prudent, a large vol- 
ume of work, which, while wanted 
is not urgent, is being kept in hand 
to form nu reserve to fill up the 


gaps us demand for other things 
falls off. 
In everything watch is being 


kept on the old depressed areas, 
now called by the more hopeful 
name, ‘Development Areas’, and 
other places which may become 
potential pockets of depression, 
Two Major Steps 

Two major steps have just been 

taken in this gigantic plan. Ico- 


or shut down when losses appear- 
ed; workers, so far as they could, 
moved to the highest waye-paying | 
industries; slumps tore through the | 
country with little to stop them; 
and the old laws of supply and 
demand—-and profits — operated | 
inevitably in the direction of lower 
and still lower wages and 
unemployment. 

Britain's Government is deter- 
mined to be a live and benevo- 
lent partner in all industrial de- 
velopment. 

The country's needs- 


Mass 


-home con- 


nomic and manpower pudgets, the 
first of their kind, have been 
drawn up. The facts which they 


| + . . 
| provide form a sure basis on which 


to use the country’s vast re- 
sources with the utmost benefit to 
| workers, employers and consumers 
alike. 

Realizing the vital need of co- 
operation, Britain’s Government is 
now busy encouraging the forma- 
tion or re-formation of joint in- 
dustrial councils, the partnerships 
of workers and employers which 
did s0 much to increase munitions 
output during World War II It 
wants to see J.LC's" in every in- 
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es Are Again Available. 


OWN STORE 


hed 1446) 


DAN CARRIGAN 


RVICE STATION 
TUNE UP 


Save Your Car 
10169 102nd St. 


ain is starved of a multitude of es-! 
home | 
roods alone will pro- | 


At the top there is the National 
| Joint Advisory Council, with its 
equality membership supplied by 
| the Trades Union Congress and 
industry and its direct link with 
the Cabinet through the attend- 
ance at all meetings of the Min- 
isters responsible for labour and 
production. 

In certain trades, the Govern- 
ment has set up ‘Working Parties” 
i tc advise on post-war reorganiza- 


tion, increase of production and 
improvement of working condi- 
| tions. 


Switching New Industries 


The old dangers of the one-or- 
two industry depressed areas are 
being nullified by the switching of 
new and multifarious industries to 
these spots. Factories which need 
not be sited in special areas are 
getting hearty encouragement, fi- 
nancial and otherwise, to move to 
or start up in the Development 
Areas. Work is thus taken to the 


workers, who are given every help 
to re-train, 

Research is also being under- 
taken into the possibilities of 
converting purely war plants to 
other uses. Where necessary the 
Government will provide the 
land and build the factories for 
new industries. 


If temporary unemployment 
cannot be absorbed locally, work- 
ers are helped to transfer to other 
districts where labour is wanted. 

Industries are Being brought gap 
to date with Government help. At 
the same time these and other 
industries where working condi- 
tions have been backward for many 
years are getting assistance in 
making them attractive to workers. 

The supply and allocation of raw 
materials in great need is being 
looked after by systems of licen- 

cing and the nationalization of the 
basic industries. 

Most of those present steps will 
be modified to suit changing con- 
ditions. But whether applied to- 
day or tomorrow, the policy is to 
persuade and induce, not force, 
industries, manufacturers and 
workers to see the benefits of plan- 
ning and, where needed, of 
change. 

Almost Completed 

The old terrors of unemploy- 
ment and sickness are being put 
from workers’ minds by the addi- 
tional security of Britain’s great 
new social insurance schemes, 
which are now almost completed. 
Pay for unemployment, if it should 
come, will be enough to live de- 
cently; free training will be avail- 
able for other employment. Sick- 
ness and accident pay will be ade- 
quate, So will old age pensions. 
And children participate through 
the new family allowances. 

In these far-seeing ways 
Britain is striving successfully to 
insulate herself from more than 
minor ee trouble. 

There is, however, no smug sat- 
isfaction abou. the plan. In fact, 
there is a weakness which those 
responsible want to overcome. No 
amount of home planning can take 
care of slumps or lack of planning 
in other countries, Some of the 
repercussions would inevitably hit 
Britain, even though only slightly. 
And that is why the British Gov- 

ernment wants to co-operate and 
hare her plan with other coun- 
tries. Uritain wants nothing more 
than permanent world-wide pros- 
perity and freedom from mass un- 
ee ment. 
A Galera woman went te her 
jhusband's physiclan and said: 
| Doctah, Ah's come to nee if you 
am gwine to ordah Rastus, one of 
| ders mustard plasters aguin to- 
day! se 

"I think, Maney, perhaps he’d 
hetter have one more,” 

“Well, he says to ax yo’ kin he 
jhave a slice of ham wif It ’eause 
it's tnighty pewerful to take 
alone,” 


JAMES GARFIELD -‘BAKER 


President, Wetasl:iwin:C.C.F. Provincial Constituency Association 


Christian gentleman who 
finds in the C.C.F. the poli- 
tical expression of his re- 


ligious convictiens, James 


Baker restores one’s 


Garfield 


faith in the belief that politics 
could fulfil its historic mission if— 
if there were more men like this 
Bittern Lake farmer prepared to 
sacrifice some of their own person- 
al comfort in the interests of good 
government 


by and of the 
people. 

Mr. Baker was 
born in Cork, 
Ireland, received 
his formal educa- 
tion at Devon, 
England, and 
came to Canada 
in 1908, settling 
in Manitoba. He 
moved to Alberta 
in 1904 and has 
been farming at 
Bittern Lake 
since 1920. He served in the First 
Great War with the 49th Battalion. 

His good wife excels both as a 
home-maker and community work- 
er and is a worthy partner of her 
public-spirited husband. The 
Bakers have two sons at home 
and one aitending university. 

Mr. Baker joined the C.C.F. at 
its inception because he believad 
its philosophy to be in accord 
with the Christian concept of life. 
He heartily endorses the statement 
made by another deeply religious 
man, Sir Stafford Cripps, who 


for, 


claims ‘“‘you cannot Christianize 
capitalism’’. The logical outcome 
of that is, if you cannot Chris- 


tianize the present system you 
must work for a system which will 
not conflict with your Christian 
beliefs. 

And so we find Mr. Baker work- 
ing unceasingly for the C.C.F. in 
his community. In supporting the 
C.C.F., there is never any conflict 
between his religious and political 
views. To him they are one and the 
same thing. 


Wide Range of Activities 


There was no more enthusiastic 
“pupil” at the C.C.F. school in Ed- 
monton this spring than the presi- 
dent of the Wetaskiwin C.C.F. 
Provincial Constituency Associa- 
tion. Mr. Baker is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Wetaskiwin Federal 
Constituency Association and has 
served for more than 20 years on 
the Board of the U.F.A. He was a 
C.C.F. candidate in the provincial 
election in 1945. He gives his 
active support to all of the co- 
operatives in his area and is a 
member of the Canadian Legion 
as well. 

Anglican Lay Reader 

He has been a lay reader in the 

parishes of Bittern Lake and Cam- 


Give your 
children 


DAIRY POOL 


Milk & Cream 


It keeps them full of good 
health, pep and energy. 


For your cooking. 


It makes good things sxtra 


delicious. 


A telephone call on 28104 


will bring them to your dovr. 


FRESH DAILY 


NORTHERN ALBERTA 
DAIRY POOL LTD. 


(The Co-operative Dairy) 


rose if’ the diocese of Edmonton 
for 23 years and has. acted as 
teacher and organizer for Bible 


!elasses both at Bittern Lake and 


Camrose, 

All this activity doesn’t leave 
him as much time as he would like 
for his one recreation—reading, 

But, then, Mr. Baker’s religion 
is a living vital gospel, not some 
thing to be enjoved in the cloister- 
ed quiet of his study. The applica- 
tion of his Christian principles 
doesn’t end when he walks out of 
the church door on Sunday morn- 
ing; he carries them into every 
phase of his daily life. 


Like so many C.C.F. officers 
and members, his political activi- 
ties are carried on at a consider- 
able personal sacifice. But, pos- 
sessed of the zeal of a Woods. 
worth, the work goes on regardless 
of personal inconvenience. He 
heartily subscribes to the doctrine, 
‘It is not what you get out of life 
but what you put into it that 
counts.” 

His greatest desire is ‘‘to help 
to build up in this great land of 
ours a just and practical Chris- 
tian social order.’”’ And, he adds, 
“T feel that it is only within the 
philosophy of our organization 
that this can be done. Our task is 
to bring others to realize this.” 
In all of Alberta there is no one 
more devoted to this task than Mr. 


Baker.—I. M. 
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CONTRACTORS 


DICCONSON & COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
“All Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 34642 


DRUGGISTS 


ee ee eee oer 
GISPENSARIES LTD. 
601 Tegler Bldg. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


DANCING SCHOOL 


If you can walk, we can make 
you a popular dancer in 2 DAYS. 
When you dance well, you and 
your partner both have a grand 
time. 
Adults Only — Strictly Private. 
No Spectators. 


SULLIVAN'S SCHOOL OF 
BALL ROOM DANCING 
10338 101 Street, 1% Blccks 
North of Eaton’s. EDMONTON 


SAW REPAIRS 


TED MILNE 
30 Years Shop & Mill Experience 
FAST SERVICE - GUARANTEED 
WORK 
9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Iedmonton. 
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MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
AND FOUNDRY 
EDMONTON 
Pump Jacks, Centre Drive, Cord- 
wood Saw Mandrels, Stock Water 
tanks to order. Saw Mills—-Steam 
Boilers. Industrial Power Machin- 
ery. Gear Cutting, Welding, 
and General Repairs. 


C.C.F. RADIO TALKS 
Grandé Prairie, CFGP, 
7:15 p.m. Wednesday. 


Edmonton, CJCA, 10:15 
Saturday. 


Calgary, CFAC, 6:16 p.m. 
Saturday, 


Lethbridge, 
Saturday, 


p.m |. 


CJOC, 6:00 


pam 


Invite your friends and 


neighbors to Haten in to these 
five-minute talks each wook. 
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down upon from The 
tion of millionaires than any simi 
_ ea lar spot in Canada. 
about working class people. 


fe is doubtful if human 


has ever been delineated more viv- 
idly than in Miss Roy's book. Rosc- 
the bearer 
of eleven children in the smoke and 
slum 


Anna, the mother, is 


rime, and poverty of the 


homes in which shé has spent her 
married life. Her dogged courage, 


her burning love for her under- 


nourished children, her struggle to 
make a home under tragically de- 
pressing circumstances, are = por- 
trayed in outlines so painstakingly 


drawn as to excite admiration for 


ine the writer and feeling for the 
: character created by her pen. Az- 
aoe arius, the shiftless father, who re- 


deems his failures by enlisting in 
the army, chiefly to bring security 
family, but partly out of 
nostalgia 


to his 


sentimental for France, 
in equally vividly drawn. 


’, %, ’, 
ols ofe ofs 


Central character in the book is 


the 
Pretty, 


eldert) daughter, Florciiine. 


porsensing a longing for 


something hetter than she sees 
from her poor home or from be- 
hind the lunch counter in the five 
and the which 


much of the story is woven is made 


ten, sarl) around 
to appear very real to the reader. 
Her wenknessean, her scheming, her 
irritable unpleasantness, even her 
wrong-doing is excused in the read- 


or's mind in the welter of sympa- 


the book are also 
selfish- 


young in 
sharply 
ly ambitious, with a ruthless dis- 
regard of everything and everyone 
in his climb out of poverty; Em- 
emmanuel, kind, good and a little 
confused about the world in which 
he lives; Alphonse, brought up in 
a hut on the city dump, bitter, un- 
4 social, All of the characters in 
“The Tin Flute” are very live 
‘People. 


men 
portrayed-—- Jean, 


bob 


Miss Roy is no~ pamphleteer. 

There is no “meseage”’ in her 

book. It nevertheless tells ‘the 

aiory of poverty in a Canadian city 

aa in a way that must arrest the 
2) thought of any civic-minded citi- 


zen. In, 1941, which was not one; 


of our poorest yoars, Canadian con- 
sus figures show that there were 
65.5% of the male heads of urban 
familice in this country who re- 
ot ceived an income of less than 
$1500. Three hundred and twen- 
ty-four thousand Canadian city 
families in that year had incomes 
: of less than $1,000, and well over 
ue two hundred thousand male heads 
of urban families received less 
than $750. A family doesn’t live a 
year in a Canadian city on $750. 


want and the fear of want. It is 
about these people in one of the 
slum quarters of Montreal that 
Mies Roy writes. Don’t be afraid 
of the sordidness of her tale. It 
is relieved in many places 


ot nt and grime. It is a truly Canadian 
novel, even if it hasn't any red- 
coated mounted police in it. 


a gg 


PERSONAL STUFF |Board Confir 


Mountain 


The story is 
You 
might call it a sordid book if it 
were not for its inspired writing. It 
character 


thy which her plight: excites. The | 


It puts in a miserable existence, in | 


by| 
nobleness in the midst of poverty. 
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ments and questioning. 
Unanimous Decision 

The Board’s action was unani- 
mous, except for the vote of S. L. 
Jordhoy who has been associated 
with Mr. Morrison throughout the 
dispute between the Calgary mem- 
ber and the provincial organiza- 
tion. Mr. Jordhoy later turned in 
his membership card when he was 
asked to declare his position in 
respect to the unauthorized Cal- 
vary group. A statement issued 
in Calgary to the effect that Mr. 
Jordhoy was asked to resign be- 
cause he had voted against the 
majority of the board is stated by 
provincial officials to be untrue. 

The only other members includ- 
the provincial board's de- 
cision were those who had accept- 
ed office in the unauthorized or- 
ganization or had been candidates 
for such offices. Decision in 
respect to others will be taken only 
after notification to the provincial 
office of their intention, 

Confidence in Cook 

The Board gave an unanimous 
vote of confidence to President J. 
Ki. Cook and the executive com- 
mittee and approved their actions 
in handling the Calyary dizpute. 

Previously arranged plans for 
the setting up of an official con- 
stituency organization in Calgary 
are proceeding. and the date of a 
leonstituency convention for the 
purpose will be announced in a| 
few days. ‘ 


ed in 


In a statement issugd to the 
Calgary newspapers, Mr. Morrison 
claimed that the proceedings of 
the provincial board were a 
“farce”, that a petition with 350 
names had been presented to the 
board, and that) President J... 
Cook had said of the constitution 
of the C.C.F. that ‘we don’t have 
to obey that damn thing’’. 

Elmer FE. Roper, Provincial 
Leader, when asked to comment 
on Mr. Morrison’s statement, said: 
“On behalf of the twenty-two 
members of the board who were 
present at Saturday’s meeting, I 
deny categorically every one of his 
statements, 

“The meeting was’ conducted 
with the utmost fairness, with no 
decision being made until Mr. Mor- 
rison had been given all the time 
he wanted to present his case. 
There was no petition presented 
to the meeting. Mr. Cook did not 
refer to the constitution in the 
terms Morrison used. What the 
president did say was that some- 
thing in addition to adherence to 
the letter of a constitution was 
necessary in our organization; 
| that there was also need of mutual 
confidence and decency in xelations 
' between people working together 
|in a movement. It was the lack 
|of these in Mr. Morrison which wae 
ichiefly responsible for the Calgary 
| trouble.” 


Naval Visitor: ‘So you are on a 
submarine. What do you do?” 
| Sailor: “When we want to dive, 
'1 run forward and hold her nose.” 
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; 5 with only one member absent. Mr.|Coldwell’s request, “I will make 
ich) DOUset in -2tee er vencenten: Morrison was present with legal]a contract with these girls to re- 
counsel and spoke to the Board for | fund 
two hours in addition to other com-| charges at about 25% 


transportation 
of what 
they will earn weekly in my plant. 
I will pay these girls, when they 
begin to work, according to the 
Ordinance No. 5 _ regulating 
salaries and conditions of work in 
textile industries in the province 
of Quebec.”’ 
$9.60 a Week 

Minimum weekly earnings in the 
province are $9.60 (20c an hour 
for a 48-hour week), from which 
$2.40 will be deducted to pay off 
the transportation debt. Another 
$6.00 weekly is collected for board 
at the convent dormitory which 
houses Mr. Dionne’s female work- 
ers. Incidentally, the contract 
which calls for repayment of the 
transportation costs—estimated at 
about $500 per girl—will effec- 
tively ind the refugee from 
Hitler’s horrors to service at Mr. 
Dionne’s mill for years. 

Urging that. the government 
order which permitted Dionne to 
seek cheap labor in German con- 
centration camps was against the 
statute on Alien Labor, M. J. Cold- 
wel! insisted that the bringing in 
of displaced persons ought to be 
done ‘‘under proper authorities and 
proper conditions”’. 

Humphrey Mitchell admitted 
the contravening of the statute, 
but pleaded a humanitarian in- 
terest in importing the needy re- 
fugees. ‘The Canadian people 
have some responsibility,” he 
bluffed. 


me their 


Profitable Air 
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Clause 12 provided that in special 
circumstances, where the govern- 
ment deemed it advisable, excep- 
tions might be made to the general 
practice of separating air lines 
from the control of railway com- 


panies. 


Under this escape clause, the 
seven great secondary routes have 
been left with the C? R—including 
the routes from Montreal to Que- 
bec City and to Anticosti Island; 
from Winnipeg to Red Lake and 
Kenora; from.-Winnipeg to Flin 
Flon; from Regina~io Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, and North Battleford; 
from Edmonton to Yellowknife 
and from Vancouver. to the North 
West Territories; from | Yellow- 
knife to Peace River and Grande 
Prairie; and from Yukon to Ai- 
aska, 

All of these large and growing 
lines, Mr. Howe told the House, 
comprise ‘‘a stable aviation in- 
dustry, which is amply self-sup- 
porting, and which offers oppor- 
tunity to the returned man to es- 
tablish himself in a_ profitable 


business.” 
On the remaining air lines, 
which presumably CPR didn’t 


want, Mr. Howe says, ‘‘They are 
of a different nature. They re- 
quire to be operated on skiis or on 
floats.” 

Let TCA Pioneer 

In 1944, Howe spoke freely of 
the danger Mm granting a railway 
company a hold on air transport. 
He told the House that CPR had 
refused to take any part in pio- 
neering in the air industry, letting 
the government build up the main 
(TCA) route while it was still un- 
profitable. But when war profits 
made air transport look more pro- 
mising, C?R proceeded to buy up 
the secondary routes and to com- 
pete, where it could, with TCA. 
It was to check this development 
that, in 1944, Mr. Howe declared, 
“One year after the end of the 
European war, transport by air will 
be entirely separate from surface 
transportation.” 

Knowles Protests 

Luckily, in his moment of virtu- 
ous wrath at the spreading tenta- 
cles of monopoly, Mr. Howe re- 
membered to put an “escape 
clause” in the Act. By this means, 
CPR has been allowed to get away 
with its new bid for power and 
profit in the air, 

(CPR has a controlling interest 
in the huge Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company.) 

Said Knowles, in protest, “I 


contend that this whole question of 
our air service particularly in re- 
lation to the development of the 
great new frontier in the northern 
part of this country, is an ex- 
tremely important one. I contend 
that what is involved in it is not 
just a matter of the relations be- 
tween private air lines and the 
publicly-owned system, but there 
is involved the whole question of 
whether we are able to develop 
our northland in an integrated and 
responsible way.” 


Demand for Good 
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olson said, ‘‘At least one third of 
the people of Canada simply have 
no chance of getting housing under 
the legislation at present on our 
statute books... Where a family 
cannot own a house of good qual- 
ity, it is the duty of the state to 
bridge the gap by a rental subsi- 
dy’. Slum clearance and town 
planning were also emphasized by 
Mr. Nicholson as essential features 
of a good housing program while 
he urged that “a stable level of 
construction throughout the years 
immediately ahead is one of the 
most necessary factors in ensuring 
steady employment.” 
“Interesting Remarks” 

Government amendments to the 
bill, extending the amortization 
period and permitting construction 
of duplex houses under the bill, 
got approval from Progressive 
Conservatives like Harold Timmins 
(Parkdale) who stated, ‘‘These 
amendments make it easier for 

builders to finance. I do not know 
of a single builder or a single per- 
son who wants a house who has 
been unable to get a house built by 
reason of not being able to finance 
a loan.” 

The minister considered these 
very “interesting remarks,’’ which 
confirmed his belief that ‘cheap 
and plentiful money has been made 
available for house building.’ Mr. 
Howe said, “If subsidized state 
housing ultimately proves to he 
the solution—and I have said my- 
self that it may be unfortunate if 
that must be the solution—then 
the initiative must be taken by the 
local authorities, by the provinces 
and the cities.” 

A different view of the 
“cheap financing’”’ from the gov- 
ernment’s N.H.A. scheme was 
taken in the debate by Wm. 
Irvine (C.C.F., Cariboo). He 
estimated that a house for a 
family of five would cost 
_ $8,000, and, under the present 
set-up, the loan from the gov- 
ernment plus taxes and insur- 
ance’on the building would 
amount:to a monthly payment of 
$66.42, ‘over ‘the thirty year 
period. 

“That is a figure far beyond 
the limitations of the. financial 
ability of the average working 
man in this country,” Mr. Irvine 
insisted, 

A Costly Lesson 

Housing Enterprises, Ltd., the 
insurance companies’ housing ven- 
ture undertaken at the urging of 
the federal government, was des- 
cribed by Fred Zaplitny (C.C.F., 
Dauphin) as ‘a costly lesson—- 
and one big fizzle”? Housing En- 
terprises have abandoned various 
‘Jow-rental” ($60-$70 a month) 
projects in Ottawa, Toronto and 
Montreal as ‘“‘unprofitable.” Zap- 
litny declared that if the same gov- 
ernment funds and concessions had 
been given to municipal public 
housing projects instead, low ren- 
tal houses would now be available. 


Not Happy About It 

Kven Mr. Howe admitted that 
“the government has never- been 
very happy” about Housing Enter- 
prises Ltd. He described this ex- 
periment in free enterprise hous- 
ing, which the government had 
chosen in preference to a public 
housing scheme, and which is now 
coming to a sorry end: 

“The insurance companies had 
for years been bringing pressure 
on the government to end govern- 
ment construction, It was claimed 
that tihs was a field which should 
be left to private enterprise, The 
government has always countered 
with the answer, ‘If that is your 
field, why not take some direct 
part in it?’ Housing Enterprise 
was started as a private venture 
with the support of the federal gov- 


government-built houses. 


ernment and by invitation of the 
federal government. The results 
have been becoming less and less 
satisfactory. Rentals that looked 
reasonably favourable in the early 
stages became higher than could 
be regarded as favorable in the 
later stages. When the decision 
was made by the insurance com- 
panies that activity in this field 
should be ended, the governnient 


had no objection.” 


Confession seemed to be good 
for the soul. Yet Mr. Howe was 
inflexible as ever in his objection 
to the C.C.F.. plan for subsidized 
It would 
be “unfortunate” if that proved to 
be the solution, and some one else 


would have to start it, not he. 


JACK THOMAS IS 


CCYM HEAD IN B.C. 


VICTORIA.—“The C.C.F. is 
very much aware of the need for 


our youth organization because it 


is from the ranks of the CCYM 

% that the future 
workers and lead- 
ers of the C.C.F. 
Fi will come,” said 
Mrs. May Camp- 
bell, C.C.F. pro- 
vincial executive 
member, in wel- 
coming delegates 
to the third an- 


nual convention 
of the B.C. sec- 
tion, CCYM, in 


a W oodsworth 
Hall, Victoria. 

Guest speakers at the open meet- 
ing were Frank J. McKenzie, 
C.C.F. provincial secretary and 
Mrs. Joan Dawson, chairman of 


the Victoria-Oak Bay C.C.F. Or- 


ganizing Committee. 

Four speakers from the senior 
movement gave talks on organiza- 
tion, education, publicity, social 
and cultural activities. 

Jack Thomas, Point Grey, was 
elected president for the ensuing 
year, 

Winner of the CCYM provincial 
oratory contest was Tom Elder, of 
Victoria, with Miss Marie Gart- 
rell, Point Grey, as runner-up. 

Teachers running for municipal 
office should not be discriminated 
against, declared a_ resolution 
passed by the delegates. Another 
resolution condemned all those 
who persecute other citizens who 
are of different religious belief. 
The convention went on record as 
favoring the legalization of lotter- 
ies and raffles for charitable in- 
stitutions until such time as the 
government is willing to accept 
its responsibilities to the popula- 
tion in that connection. Resolu- 
tions: urging government owner- 
ship and control of the brewing 
industry and also of both national 
railways was endorsed. 


OTTAWA POLICE 


USE BATONS ON 
UNION PICKETS 


By DORIS FRENCH 

OTTAWA, (CPA)—Union pic- 
kets and police clashed this week 
in the very shadow of Parliament 
Hill, when Ottawa constabulary 
forced union lines back to let a 
skeleton working shift into the 
strike-bound Ottawa Car and 
Aircraft plant here. 

The injunction, bitterly disputed 
court weapon, has been used in 
this capital city industrial dispute, 
along with police batons and a 
great show of _ blue-uniformed 
strength. Almost the whole city 
force was out to let scab workers 
into the plant. An elderly woman 
was struck on the head by a police- 
man’s club in a skirmish, while 
union men suffered blows which 
sent two of them to the hospital 
for treatment. 

Wage increases and the check- 
off are demanded for the 200 
factory workers at Ottawa Car by 
Local 641, U.A.W. The company 
has refused to bargain with the 
union since the expiration of their 
contract over a year ago. A report 
from a conciliation board, grant- 
ing minor wage demands, was 
necepted by the management and 
rejected by the union, touching 
off the strike action which began 
in February. 


